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for discussion to Professor Walten. The Conference is especially interested in pro- 
grams now in progress and specific problems which “have developed in such programs. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Grienta} held its 168th meeting in conjungt’: with the 
annual meeting 0 ssociation Asian Studies in New York, April wetin -Presi- 


dent Harry A. Wolfson (Widener Library) delivered the presidential. address on "Phil- 
osophical Implications of the Problem of Divine Attributes in the Kalam." Officers 
elected for the coming year are: President, Karl H. Kraeling .(Chicago).and Vice- 
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President, Derk Bodde (Pennsylvania). Ferris J. Stephens (Yale) remains Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Society. The editorship of the Journal has been assumed by Edward 
H. Schafer (California, Berkeley). The Asia Foundation, the Asia Society, Columbia 
University, the Japan Society, and New York University were hosts to the convention 
at a reception. 

The abstracts below are from the official abstracts circulated by the Society 
unless otherwise indicated. Besides these communications, of interest to readers of 
eo was a joint session with the Association for Asian Studies (chaired by Horace I. 

eman, Library of Congress) on "The Research Role of Non-Western Language Collec- 
tions--A Discussion on Library Resources." 


General 


+ Speiser, University of Pennsylvania: "The Rivers of faredtane A Problem in 
Methodology" 


Genesis 10: 1-1) has long been the subject of much learned speculation since 
the location of the garden of Eden is at issue. The main problem is to identify the 
first two rivers. The proposed solutions have involved Armenia, Transcaucasia, the 
Indus Valley, and Ethiopia, among other places. This paper attempts to show that the 
geographic image of Paradise was not nearly as vague and diffuse. The extant text 
helps to localize the search. 


Phyllis Ackerman, Cornwall Bridge, Conn.: "An mec Cult, an Iranian Myth and the 
Grail Hero" 


The Grail Hero comes on a woman holding her husband's corpse. In Chrétien 
and "Tenhesvaus" the body is beheaded, and in the latter tne woman carries the head 
in a vessel. Isis mourns over the body of Osiris and one cult focusses on Osyris' 
head in a vase. Early texts identify Osyris as the constellation "Orion" and his 
head as "Canopus." Wolfram's source was a stellar story. 

Parallel anecdotes concern Perceval and Tishtriya, representing Sirius, each 
with a unicorn and a water-goddess. 

Other Near Eastern astro-myths explain many elements in the Grail complex. 


W. A. C. H. Dobson, University of Toronto: "Polarity in Linguistic Analysis" 


Certain formal features of the syntax of Late Archaic Chinese can be accounted 
for, and their occurrences predicted, by setting up a three-term polar system. In 
this system, structures which involve a polarity between known/unknown, negative/ 
positive, indicative/non-indicative can be formally characterized by the contrastive 
features of the reflex forms. Such a system not only accounts comprehensively for 
what are traditionally called "inversions of word order," but provides a form of 
description whereby their occurrences are RE Se and the linguistic meanings 
of these forms are definable. 


Arthur Upham Pope, Cornwall Bridge, Conn.: "Scientific Method and Cultural Studies" 
Despite warnings by philosophers and some scientists, humanistic studies have 
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been over=influenced by the achievement of natural sciences. Certain scientific pre- 
suppositions and methods were adopted without being fully understood or critically 
tested for relevance: the attempt, in the name of objectivity, to dehumanise the 
humanities; the anti-intellectual theory of the mind as a camera, plus the billiard- 
ball notion of fact; the denial of the evaluative function and its prior constitutive 
role in establishing scientific data; over-emphasis on induction, and the approval 
of external description in preference to interpretation by "organismic" synthesis of 
implications and relations. 

In the field of art and architecture purely technological investigations are 
pre-requisite to sound conclusions; but they are insufficient unless related to pur- 
pose, meaning and aesthetic quality--a necessary and feasible process, moreover 
scientifically respectable. 


_ Erwin Reifler, University of Washington: "Machine Translation Research in Europe" 


At our last annual meeting the Society arranged a special session in order to 
inform its members about research in this country in the automation of the transla- 
tion process. 

This short communication will attempt to bring the members of our Society up- 
to-date on machine translation development abroad. The information was collected 
during a recent six-weeks journey in Europe made at the request of the sponsors of 
the machine translation project at the University of Washington. 


Ancient Near East 


Edmund I. Gordon, University of Pennsylvania Museum: "The Fauna of Mesopotamia as 
Depicted in the Sumerian Proverbs and Fables" 


While the fauna of ancient Mesopotamia have previously been studied in connec- 
tion with the lists of animal-names and from art representations, it is now possible 
to present a picture of the animal life of early Mesopotamia as represented in nearly 
300 animal proverbs and fables drawn from some ‘sixteen of the ancient Sumerian col- 
lections of proverbs. 

This paper will present some preliminary coneluchous about the character of 
several specific animals as seen by the Sumerians, as well as information derived from 
the proverbs and fables on the role played by vardoms animals in the culture of early 
second millenium B. C. Mesopotamia. 


Matitiahu Tsevat, Hebrew Union College: "The Study of the Old Testament as Science 

of Literature--Logical Foundations" 

The science of literature has undergone deep changes during the last 100 years. 
These changes are reflected only to a limited extent in the science of the 0. T., 
which is often marked by intrinsic inadequacies of its methods. Since the 0. T. (as 
well as some other ancient Oriental texts) is a book, it-follows that the logical 
foundations, aims, and methods of the general science of literature apply equally to 
the study of the Hebrew Bible (and to the other Oriental texts). 

_ Outline of these foundations, etc. A theory of understanding. Their appli- 

cation to the peculiar circumstances of 0. T. literature. Biblical science proper 
and ancillary sciences. The situation in the study of Akkadian literature. 
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Samuel Noah Kramer, University of Pennsylvania Museum: "A Pushkin Masoun Tablet In- 
_ scribed with a New Sumerian Literary Genre" 


In the course of a seven weeks stay in the Soviet Union (October 29=December 
_ 16, 1957), as an Exchange Research Professor and as a guest of the Institute of Ori- 
‘ental Studies of the Soviet Academy of Science, I came upon a four column tablet in 
the Pushkin Museum in Moscow, inscribed with an hitherto unknown Sumerian literary 
genre. The paper will sketch the more intelligible portions of the contents of this 
tablet. 


“We Ge Lambert, University College, Toronto: "The Date of Composition of the Babylonian 
Epic of Creation" 


It is quite generally accepted that the Epic of Creation was enther during 
the Old Babylonian period, and in part as an act of political expediency. The rea- 
sons usually advanced are: (i) the rise of Marduk in the pantheon during the First 
Dynasty of Babylon, (ii) an alleged dependence of an inscription’of Agum II on this 
“epic and (iii) the language of the epic. It will be argued that this evidence does 

not support the conclusion based on it, that the theology of the epic requires a much 
later date, and that all other factors accord with this. hee 


Shelomo Morag, Brandeis University: "Aramaic Sihiotamans in the Traditions of Hebrew" 


1. In the recent years, our knowledge of the non-Tiberian traditions of Hebrew 
has increased considerably. This is due both to the discovery and publication of 
hitherto unknown vocalized texts and to the study of orally-transmitted material. 

2. All Hebrew traditions, the Tiberian as well as the non-Tiberian, were put 
down in writing during a period of close contact between Hebrew and Aramaic. It . 

- gseéms worthwhile to examine the relation of these traditions to Aramaic. This exami- 
poe one shows that the non-Tiberian traditions (especially the Babylonian and the Sa- 
to a lesser extent also the Palestinian) bear evidence of Aramaic interfer- 
porte this respect these traditions are related to the Dead Sea Scrolls tradi- 
tion of Hebrew. The Tiberian tradition, on the other hand, is comparatively free of 
such interference. 
”“ 3. The examination of the Aramaic interference in each of the Hebrew traditions 
\ helps us to evaluate these traditions and is of importance for the linguistic history 
of Hebrew. 


i. K. Simpson, Harvard University: "A Quotation from The Eloquent Peasant and a Pos- 
ws sible a to The Shipwrecked Sailor in a Ramesside Literary Text (Ostr. 
OIC 12074)" 


Ostracon Oriental Institute 1207, eden as a gift from the late Professor 
James Henry Breasted and completed by a fragment from the excavations of the Insti- 
tue francais d'archeologie orientale (O.IFAO Inv. 2188), has recently been mgde avail- 
able for study through its publication in collotype and transcription in J. Cerny and 
Alan H. Gardiner, Hieratic Ostraca I (Oxford, 1957), 22, pls. 78, 78A, 79, 79A. 

A passage on the recto has already been discussed by” Rorny in JNES ih (ass). pp. 161- 
63 to adduce the ‘existence of blood=brotherhood among, the Semites at the end of the 
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Second Millennium B. C. 

- The purpose of this communication is the presentation of a translation of the 
text and a discussion of its genre. Attention is called to a passage 6n the verso 
which can only be a quotation from the Eloquent Peasant and to a passage on the recto 
which may well be an indirect allusion to The Shipwrecked Sailor. Unlike Sinuhe, 
which is represented by copies from both the Middle Kingdom and Ramesside times, 
neither the Peasant nor the Sailor are attested after the Middle Kingdom. It is now 
possible to show, however, that the Peasant was known in Ramesside times, and that 
the Sailor may also have been known. 


Near East 


Gerard Salinger, Middle East Center, Harvard University: "From Mohammed b. Timart to 
Mohammed the Prophct. New Light upon the Origin of the Mohammed Legend of 
Medieval Christendom." 


Derogative stories invented by anti-almohad Muslim propaganda were taken over 
by anti-Muslim Christian propaganda and directed against the person of the prophet 
Mohammed. Traces of the same theme are preserved in a Christian Arabic source, where 
it is applied to. the leader of a heretical movement in East African Islam. 


Je Stewart-Robinson, University of Michigan: "'Ahdi and his Giilsen-i Si'arg" 


A presentation of 'AhdI, the 16th century Bagdadf biographer of Ottoman poets 
and the third of the twenty-four compilers of extant tezakir-i su'ara. A discussion 
of the source material available on him and of the known details pertaining to his 
life. Some new biographical information sifted mainly from the introduction to his 
work on the lives of the Ottoman poets and the correction of an inaccuracy in Rieu's 
Catalogue of Turkish Manuscripts in the British Museum. Some comments on 'Ahdi's 

fe, work and style and an appraisal of his Gulsen-i Su'ara; its significance and 
place in the larger body of Ottoman biographical literature of this nature. 


Menahem Mansoor, University of Wisconsin: "The Status of Arabic Studies in the United © 
States" 
An enlarged version of this paper has been mimeographed and is available from 
Professor Mansoor at the Department of Hebrew and Semitic Studies, University of Wis- 
consin. The paper takes as its point of departure the foreign language statements 
of Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare Folsom (January 1958) which have since 
been translated into legislation. Mansoor gives a summary of Arabic and Islamic 
studies in the United States without specific recommendations for action. The report 
includes foreign language programs in Russia (with emphasis on Arabic), foreign lan- 
guage programs in the United States in general, in the high schools, government needs, 
the Arab point of view, and Arabic studies in the United States, this last broken 
down into the various institutions offering Islamic studies. There is a brief survey 
of the Five Universities. Summer Program (Columbia, Johns Hopkins, Michigan, Harvard 
and Princeton), and a section on non-university training in Arabic. The writer con- 
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cludes with a chart of university offerings which supplements and brings up to date 
that in FL fulietan No. 50 issued in 1956 by the Modern Language Association. [Ab- 
stract by the ed. 


Middle East 


Stella Kramrisch, University of Pennsylvania: "Numbers in the Rg Veda Expressing Cos- 
mic Structure" 


R. V. 4.58.3 speaks of Soma, the Bull, as having four horns, three feet, two 
heads, and seven hands. This is one of the many passages in the Rg Veda in which a 
definite meaning is associated with each single number and where their combination 
evokes, by means of a seemingly abstruse image the structure of the cosmos as en= 
visaged in the Rg Veda. 

The cosmogony of the Rg Veda is conveyed by myths. It is, however, condensed 
in number symbols, beginning from "the One which has become this whole world" (Val. 
10.2). The One that carries "three mothers and three fathers" (1.16.10) is an image 
of the three-fold nature and stratification of the Rg Vedic cosmos. It is said in 
same hymn (1.16.15) that "the Seventh of those born in pairs, is One." . 

"Mythological arithmetic" is consistently employed throughout the Rg Veda. The 
symbolical meaning of the two, for example, evolves from the One, as the dual of the 
"Monad," Dyava-Prthivi, Heaven-and-Earth. The three comes about by their separation 
(heaven, earth and midspace [antari-ksa]). 

The numbers of cosmic structure (from one to ten) and of the time-world (12 
and its multiples) will be shown in their coherent use and meaning, and in their mani- 


Hans Stefan Santesson, New York, N. Y.: "European Influences on the Novelists of the 


A hundred years ago there was some concern in Bengal at trends among writers 
and intellectuals advocating, in effect, the temporary denationalization of young Ben- 
gal. Raja Rammohan Ray (1772-1833) was opposed to these extremists, who for a time 
included Madhusudan Datta, who were for complete westernization. Today, you again 
have a somewhat similar situation in creative writing in India. Dr. Radakrishnan re- 
fers to this, in a sense, when he calls on India's writers (in an address on Christ- 
mas Day, 1957, to the All-India Writers Conference in Calcutta) to "hold up the vision 
of India as a unity and humanity as one." : 

It must be remembered that not much more than a hundred years have passed since 
it could be said that--in terms of both form and content-<the condition of Bengali 
literature was similar to the condition of English literature at the time of Chaucer. 
Ra&mmohan Ray's translations from the Vedanta and the Upanisad were epoch making in 
that. these put into everybody's hands what had been reserved to the few up till then. 
The Fort William College, originally founded with the object of giving instruc- 
tion to the British civil servants in the law, languages, religions and customs of 
- the country (Empire carrying with it this necessity for intelligent and intelligible 
administration...), soon became a center for Oriental studies, Sanskrit, Arabic, Per- 
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sian, Bengali, Hindustani, Tamil, Marathi and Kanarese being teught there. The Bap- 
tist Missionaries at Srirampur played an equally important role in this period that 
has been called "the school-time of modern Bengali," not so much through their respon=- 
sibility for what has charitably been called "Missionary Bengali," but through the 
effect on young Bengal of the periodicals ee at the press at Srirampur and the 
publications soon started, Rammohan Ray's Samvad Kaumadi in 1821, and Ishvar-chandra 
Gupta's Samvad Prabhakar, ten years later, in op in opposition to the Srirampur views. 

The initiative for vernacular writing soon passed almost entirely to Bengali 
writers, the first man to use prose as a vehicle for philosophical exposition and re- 
ligious and social polemic being Rammohan Ray. (Ramram Vasu's Praétapaditya-charitra 
[1801] is the earliest original prose work by a Bengali writer.) Rammohan Ray's earli- 
est writings show him as influenced by the Mu'tazilis and the Muwahidin, but his 
study of the Vedanta and of the Upanisads, while still in his twenties, represents a 
turning point in his life. His Vedanta-grantha and the Vedanta-sar, containing his 
version in Bengali of the Vedanta, came out in 1815-16, and were ; followed by a series 
of translations from the Upanisads into Bengali and English. 

The social and political thinking of the times is reflected in the satires of 
Bhavanicharan Vandyopadhay, who, as did. Pyarichad Mitra (Tek~chad Thakur ) in Adler 


Gharer Dulal (1858), satirized the nouveau riche of the day. Tek-chad wrote in the 


pine acetagt (colloquial language), and was a great influence on the younger writers, ps 
notably Bankim-chandra Chattopadhay (1838-189l,),. rightly called the father of the i 
modern school of Indian fiction despite his conservatism in some matters. (Dinabandu 
Mitra's play Nildarpan (1860), describing the circumstances of the recent Indigo dis- 
turbances in Bengal, also must be mentioned. ) 
In Gandhiji we saw the inheritor of the thought-forces caused into being by 
the writers of this Calcutta period, from Rammohan Ray to Bankim-chandra, a period 
which (as is true of both Bankim-chandra and of Swami Vivekananda) rejected the idea 
of a purely secular culture. [Abstract by the author for LE&i.] 


Far East 


Tien-yi Li, Yale University: "An Inquiry into the Contents of the Erh-k'o P'o-an 
Ching-ch'i" 


The Erh-k'o p'o-an ching-ch'i is a sequel to the Ch'u-k'o p'o-an ching-ch'i, 
both collections of short stories being written by Ling Meng-ch'u of the late Ving 
period. The present investigation is based on the extant woodblock edition of the 
book, now deposited in the Japanese Cabinet Library, as well as on some new textual 
materials found in Japan and elsewhere. Besides a general analysis of the contents 
of the book, a particular attempt is made to explain the reason why a play consti- 
tutes the last chapter of the aforementioned extant edition, and why the twenty-third 
chapter of the original edition of the Ch'u-k'o reappears in the extant edition of 
the Exh-k'o- 


R. C. Rudolph, University of California: "Control of Printing in the Sung Dynasty" 
An important aspect of the history of early printing in’China is the attempt 


by the government to control publishing activities by a censorship of the press. This 
control extended to. both private and official presses and included a wide range of 
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works. Material found in statutes of the 12th century, and in earlier writers like 
Ousyang Hsiu and Su Ch'e, provides information on this censorchip. 


Boreslaw Szczesniak, University of Notre Dame: "Russian Translation of J. B. Du 
Halde's Description de 1"Empire de la Chine" 


This is a bibliographical paper pertaining to one of the most important books 
with description of the Chinese Empire and published in four large volumes together 
with excellent maps and illustrations in Paris, in 1735. Du Halde's work was partly 
translated into Russian and published by the Cadet-Officers School in St. Petersburg, 
in 1773-1777. The Russian translation is important for appreciation of Russian in- 
terest in Central Asia and China. The translation is very little known even in Russia, 


5 noted above, Association for Asian Studies met in conjunction with the 
York, April 1-3. Hugh Borton (Haverford) gave the 
presidential address on "Asian Studies and American Colleges." Officers elected for 
the coming year are: President, John K. Fairbanks (Harvard) and Vice-President, George 
P. Cressey (Syracuse). The Secretary continues to be Ronald S. Anderson (Michigan) 
and the Treasurer, Hyman Kublin (Brooklyn). Donald H. Shively is editor of the Jour- 
— of Asian Studies (until recently the Far Eastern Quarterly). Besides the papers 
abstracted below the following sessions were of interest to LE&W readers: "Summer Pro- 
grams on Asia for Non-Specialists," chaired by Ronald S. Anderson, included the pro- 
grams at Duke and Brooklyn College, a general survey by Ward Morehouse and a proposal 
for planned development of summer programs by Paul C. Sherbert (Morehouse is Execu- 
tive Secretary; Sherbert, Director of the Asia Society). Eugene L. Broadman (Wiscon- 
sin) chaired a session on "The Teaching of Courses on Asian Civilizations at the Col- 
lege Level" at which the Chicago, Columbia, and Michigan programs were discussed. 
Richard L. Park (California, Berkeley) led a discussion on "Area Studies Programs: 
Problems. and Potentialities." A meeting on "Language and Culture" was chaired by Ar- 
thur F. Wright (Stanford). ae 


Specialist Session: "Chinese Poetry and Literature." Chairman: James I. Crump, Uni- 
versity of Michigan Wa: 


Olga Lang, Swarthmore College: "Russian Influence on Modern Chinese Literature, with 
Special Reference to Pa Chin" 


A survey of Russian Chinese cultural contacts in the 20th century before the 
Communist revolution of 199 shows that Russian literature was the most popular foreign} 
literature in China even at that time when Western literature could freely compete 
_ with it and Western, especially English-American, political power in China was greater 
than the Russian. Russian works take first place among the books of foreign fiction 
translated into Chinese. Many Chinese writers like Lu Hsun, Mao’ Tun, Pa Chin, Yu Ta 
Fei and others were greatly influenced by the Russians. 

The explanation of this lies in the fact that Russian classical and also Soviet 


— 


literature dealt with situations and problems which were of great concern also to the 
Chinese: the hard lot of the peasants, the relations of landowners and peasants, cor- 
rupt officials, family problems, the conflict of generations, women's emancipation, 
and, last but not least, problems of revolution. 

As an example in point the paper takes the work of a modern Chinese writer, 

Pa Chin (pseudonym of Li Fei-kan). This author (born in 190)) was one of thé favor- 
ite writers of Chinese college and high school youth in the 1930's and 19),0's and 
thus had a considerable influence on the whole generation of-Chinese intelligentsia 
at a crucial period of Chinese history. 

Pa Chin's novels and short stories show many similarities with works of Russian 
fiction--in the topics, problems and characters described. This is to a great extent 
due to direct Russian influence. Already as a young man Pa Chin was greatly attract- 
ed by Russian fiction, with which he later became thoroughly acquainted. The writer 
who influenced him most, the writer most congenial to him, is Turgenev.« 

Even more than by Russian fiction Pa Chin was impressed by the history of the 
Russian revolutionary movement. The heroic figures of the populists--revolutionary 
idealists of the second half of the 19th and the beginning of the 20th century--cap- 
tured his imagination. Their life histories, and especially the histories of the 
women populists, Sophia Perovskaya, Vera Figner and others, left their deep imprint 
on Pa Chin's writings. He wrote their biographies; their images are clearly recog- 
nizable not only in his short stories dealing with Russian and Polish women revolu- 
tionists, but also in the works describing their Chinese counterparts, “a5 » Ch'in 


(Turbulent Stream), Li Pei-chu (Three Songs of Love) and Ch'iu-hsin (Star 


Not infrequently on one feels. the impact of Pa Chin's r readings - in Russian litera- 
ture in his interpretation and description of events, problems and discussions actu- 
ally observed by him in Chinese life, Thus the discussions whether love or hatred 
is the primary motive in the activities of the revolutionists conducted by the char- 
acters in Pa Chin's novel De ction remind one of similar discussions in Artzy- 


basheff's short story a iv; when Li Leng in Pa Chin's New com= 
plains about his lack of faith he speaks much as does Turgenev's Rudin or Nezhdanov, 
the main character of the same author's Virgin Soil. 


Still more interesting are the parallels bet’ between Pa Chin's writings and the 
writings of Russian authors Pa Chin presumably had not read. These are coincidences 
clearly due to the similarities between life in China and life in Russia. Perhaps 
the most striking of the numerous examples of these coincidences is offered by the 
characters of engineer Tsao Yin-pin in Pa Chin's Snow and engineer Bobrov in A. Ku- 
prin's Moloch. Both are “intellectuals with. sick conscience," ashamed of the fact 
that their life is so much easier than the life of the workers. 

The paper stresses the fact that Pa Chin, who felt great admiration for the 
Russian populists, represented them to his young readers as models for emulation. He 
helped to perpetuate their memory among the young~generation in China in the 1930's 
and 190's, that is, at the time when they were virtually forgotten in Soviet Russia. 
[Abstract by the author for LE&W.} 


li Chi, University of California at Berkeley: "Tai-yiti and yin-yii in Chinese Poetry" 


Metaphorical use of language is by no means the monopoly of poets, but since 
poetry is the product of imagination and poets often exercise a transmuting touch on 
language, the study of metaphorical devices or figures of speech belongs essentially 
to the realm of poetry. Yin-yii and tai-yii, two types of figures of speech in use 
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_ since ancient times, permeate the Chinese language. Yin~yti, enigma, is a term for 
symbolical or allusive speech. qai-y, meaning substituting word, is a broad term 
embracing both various devices 0 stitution (synecdoche, metonymy, euphuism, etc.) 
and transference (metaphor). This paper distinguishes these two types and analyzes 
their uses in Chinese poetry. 
serves its user's purpose of expressing his ideas by what may be called 
camouflaged language; tai serves its user's artistic demand on language. While 
both terms have each a distinct function to serve, they have yet sometimes been loose- 
‘ly used so that the one is made to stand for the other. The reason for this confu- 
sion lies in a fundamental inter-relation between the qualities of the two terms. To 
.. achieve his purpose, the user of yin-yti and tai-yti employs alike expressions other 
than the ones by which objects or ideas are usually designated. For this reason 
and tai-yii are not readily distinguishable when they are isolated from their con- 
» yet they each play a distinct role in the Chinese language and are two corner- 
stones underlying the Chinese poetic tradition. It is by detecting the purpose and 
the function that a figure of speech serves in its context that we may determine 
whether it is a yineyii or tai-yi. 
and tai-yii are part of the classical tradition of Chinese poetry. They 
are classical because they are conventions started from very ancient times and which 
attained to a form through several stages of development. They are a tradition be- 
cause they are allrenveloping and an almost inescapable influence. 
' The earliest incentive for the use of yin-yti was the ancient practice of pre- 
sentation of poems to the king, for the purpose of furnishing him with public opinion. 
Other factors contributing to the development of yin-yii were the practice of singing 
of the odes at diplomatic functions during the Spring and Autumn period, the develop- 
. ment of the Confucian ethical precept of hui (taboo), the popularity of shou-tz ‘u 
(riddles) during the periods of the Spring and Autumn and Warring States, the rise of 
a type of literary composition called fu (rhythmic prose) during the Han Dynasty, and 
_ above all, the formation of a concept known as poetic education, which was appropri- 
ate to the characteristics of an absolute monarchy. 

, ~yii was used in the "Book of Odes" and it is the outstanding feature of Chii 
Yuan's Li-sao. Yang Hsiung's (Han Dynasty) Fang-yen, a collection of variants in 
different dialects, provided a foundation for promoting the use of tai-yii. On this 
foundation laid for tai-yii, the fu writers of the Han Dynasty developed their tech- 
nique of weaving literary compositions of exceeding splendor. They developed such 
rhetorical devices as parallelism, antithesis, and balanced lines of short and long 
length. Great encyclopaedias were compiled in order to furnish the writer with a com- 
plete store of rare names and tai-yii of all kinds. Since that time, the use of tai- 
yli in poetry has been an almost inescapable influence. . 

The tradition of using yin-yii and tai-yii manifests the age-old reliance on the 
‘building up of a poetic diction in order to avoid commonness of expression and to 
maintain the atmosphere of poetry with heavily invested associations. Up to very re- 
cent times, this poetic tradition was not the mofopoly of only poets. It was an in- 
alienable part of the Chinese culture which every educated man shared and used to the 
best of his ability. ~The poet, indeed, wrote poetry, but the established poetical 
conventions enabled the popular use of poetical form for celebration gan, 
letter writing and other purposes. [Abstract by the author for LE&W. 
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Lo-shu Fu, New York, N. Y.: "'Helen' of China, A New Interpretation of an Old Romance" 


Qn April 25, 16h), a great historical drama was enacted in China. Emperor 
Ch'ung-cheng of the Ta-Ming hanged himself upon a tree when the troops of Li Tzu- 
ch'eng, the leader of the bandits, occupied the citadel of Peking. Ili proclaimed 
himself the new emperor of China. If he had had an understanding of politics, he 
might easily have preserved his new empire by the exercise of courtesy and humanity. 
However, his reign was a reign of terror. He filled the city with looting soldiers 
and gave it up to their prey and plunder. All the Ming ministers were either murdered 
or imprisoned and tortured, their property being confiscated. Among those imprisoned 
there was a certain Wu Hsiang, whose son, San-kuei, commanded the flower of the Ming 
army defending the Great Wall against the Manchus.. 

Wu Hsiang was held as a hostage and was threatened with death if he failed to 
bring about San-kuei's submission. He accordingly wrote to San-kuei urging him to 
submit to Li in order to save his life. To the surprise of the father the answer of 
San-kuei was, "I would rather die than serve a thief." Enraged, Li, in command of a 
huge army of 200,000 men, soon appeared before the Great Wall. San-kuei's strength 
could not match Li's forces. Therefore, on May 20th he sent an envoy to the Manchus 
appealing to them to form a military coalition against Li, who had caused Ch'ung= 
cheng's death, and urging them to come immediately to his rescue. 

The combined force of Wu and the Manchus soon routed Li's army. Ina great 
rage Li killed thirty-eight souls of Wu Hsiang's household and abandoned Peking, 
leaving some five hundred of his followers behind to destroy the city. They were 
commissioned to burn all the palaces and official buildings. Peking was a sea of 
conflagration when the Manchus entered it on June 6th. They were welcomed as eman- 
cipators and thus established a new dynasty, the Ta-Ch'ing, which lasted until 1911. 

Why did San-kuei refuse to save his father's life? M. Martini, a contemporary 
Jesuit who resided in China, stated, "U-san-kuei, thirsting for nothing but revenge 
submitted to all the conditions of the Manchus, little thinking that he brought in 
tigers to drive out dogs." However, San-kuei was not loyal to the Ming cause at all; 
he merely supported it in order to overthrow Li. The real reason why he would not 
surrender was because his much beloved bride-to-be, Yiian-yiian,.the best actress and 
most beautiful courtesan of her day, had been captured and taken into the bandit's 
harem. 

Ytian-ytian's story is told in the Yiian~yiian Chii (The Song of Ytian-ytian) by Wu 
Wei-yeh, alias Mei-ts'un, the great poet of his era. In this poem San-kuei, then 
the most powerful person in China, was excoriated as a selfish lover who had no re- 
gard for the interest of his family and nation. San-kuei offered Mei-ts'un thousands 
of liang of gold if the latter would remove the Yiian-yiian Chii from his album of 
poems. Yet so high a bribe proved of no avail. Mei-ts'un desired to be a poet-his- 
torian, to write history in verse. The Yiian-yiian Chii is a classic and a very famous 
poem in Chinese literature because the poet sought to promote ethics, not to seek 
profit. The story is epitomized in the first four lines of the poem: 


When his late Majesty mounting a dragon ascended the heaven 
- and deserted the earth, 

The general descending the Jade Pass, conquered the enemy, 
regained the Imperial Capital. 

Bitterly weeping six divisions of the army were all dressed 
in mournful white. 

So great his anger that his hair stood on end merely because 
of the captivity of a rosy cheek. 
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Throughout the long poem Mei-ts'un in referring to Yiian-yiian compares her 
with another Chinese beauty, Hsi Shih, a Maid of the Yiieh Kingdom, who had caused 
the downfall of the Wu Kingdom, because Mei-ts'un regarded Hsi Shih as the proto-type 
of his heroine, Yiian-yiian. However, they were not quite similar to each other. Hsi 
Shih brought disaster to the enemy's country, not to her own. She somewhat resembled 
the. device of the Trojan Horse, whereas, in my opinion, Yiian-yiian's role was like - 
that of Helen of Troy, because both these women through their beauty and through the 
rivalry of the men who fell in love with them caused the downfall of a mighty king- 
dom: Helen, the Kingdom of Troy; Tian-ylian, the Ta-ming. Moreover, not unlike the 
love of Paris for Helen, San-kuei's love for Yiian-yiian brought about the total de- 
struction of his own family; as the poet says, "The white bones of his whole family 
turned to ashes." Finally, Marlowe's lines from Dx. Faustus are therefore applicable 
both to Helen and Yiian-yiian: 


Was this the face that launched a thousand ships, 
And burnt the topless towers of Ilium? 


The aim of this paper is to present a masterpiece of Chinese poetry in trans- 
lation and to call attention to the fact that a portion of Chinese history is written 
in verse, not in prose. The real cause of the conquest of the great and renowned 
Empire of China by the invasion of the Manchus was San-kuei's love for Yiian-yiian, a 
romance very popular in China. [Abstract by the author for LE&W.] 


Chinese Poetry Series in paperbacks begins with Why I Live on the entaia: 
aS Chinese Poems from the Great Great Dynasties, translated by Vincent McHugh and C. H. 
wock. Published by the Golden Mountain Press (539 Vallejo Street, San Francisco), 
the 32=page offset ranges from the Chou dynasty to the Ch'ing period and is the © 
first of a projected twenty-five volumes to be published in the next two years. 
Among the other volumes will be Taoist Poetry, Li Yu, Li Po, Tu Fu, Nalan Hsin-teh 
(in two poet), Han Poetry, Chinese Courteg¢an Poetry, and Contemporary Chinese Poetry 


in two volumes). 


' Conferences on Oriental Classics in General Education and Chinese Civili 
zation in Liberal Education were held September 12-13 at Columbia College and 
November 28-29: at the University of Chicago daa Reports will we in 
forthcoming issues of LE&Il. 
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REVIEWS 


ae anes. ANATOMY OF CRITICISM. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957, 
383pp. -00. 


Mr. Frye attempts here a "synoptic view of the scope, theory, principles, and 
techniques of literary criticism." In a certain sense, however, only one aspect of 
this synoptic view is really in focus throughout the book, that is, the nature and 
types of literary genres. For Mr. Frye's work is essentially an analysis of literary 
genres, largely theoretical, to some extent historical and inductive. 

Beginning with his "Polemical Introduction," however, Mr. Frye does glance at 


‘many other problems of literary theory, history, and criticism. The Introduction, 


for instance, offers a rationale for criticism itself, its relation to art, its or- 
ganization as a body of knowledge, its concern for literary value. Perhaps, the 

most polemical of Mr. Frye's notions here, and later in the book (e.g., pp. 10, 31), 
is what might be called his "critical universalism," his attempt to put the current 
varieties of criticism on an equal footing--within an archetypal framework, of course. 
Literature, too, is considered not in terms of discrete and unique works but in terms 
of an organic whole resulting from the repetition and complication "of a relatively 
restricted and simple group of formulas that can be studied in primitive culture" 

(p- 17). Hence, the concern of criticism is to analyze these significant formulas 

as strictly literary data and to avoid the "debauchery of judiciousness," the con- 
fusion, that is, of "social, moral, religious, or personal amceties" with literary 
values, but, more significantly, the futile attempt as well to test or compare what 
are felt to be real literary values. 

The four essays which follow are devoted to explaining and classifying these 
significant formulas and to suggesting their relation to what are traditionally con- 
sidered the elements of literary works. What results is a highly articulated sche- 
matization, by turns brilliant and baffling. The first essay, on "historical crit- 
icism," advances a theory of "modes." There are, says Frye, mythic, romantic, high 
mimetic, low mimetic, and ironic modes of literature. Their distinction depends 
largely on whether the hero is (1) superior in kind to other men and to their envi- 
romment, (2) superior in degree to other men and to their environment, (3) superior 
to other men in degree but subject like them to environment, () equal on both 
scores, or (5) inferior. These modes have both tragic and comic expressions, de- 
pending on whether the hero is isolated from or integrated with his society; thus 
ten, largely narrative, modes emerge. Tragic and comic tendencies also work out in 
a distinct set of modes which emphasize, by contrast, a static, conceptual, "themat- 


'ic" meaning, so that thematic myth, romance, and so forth, also enter the picture. 


Of the four essays, the second is least concerned with the direct analysis of 
generic characteristics. It offers, rather, a theory of "symbol," a term Frye ap- 
plies to any element of a literary structure "that can be isolated for critical at- 
tention." In practice, "symbols" are elements of meaning; they comprise "motif" in- 
volving the development of meaning within the literary object; "sign," the hypothet- 
ical relation to reality; "image," characteristic recurrence and variation within 
the literary piece; "archetype," the traditional, conventional techniques of communi- 
cation in all poetry; "monad," the "self-contained literary universe," a universe of 
infinite and boundless hypothesis. Thus units of meaning are approached from several 


directions, treated in several "phases," and these phases are in turn related to the 


modes discussed in the first chapter. 

The third essay, on the theory of myths, is central, for Frye maintains that 
the "structural principles of literature are as closely related to mythology and 
comparative religion as those of painting are to geometry" (p. 135). Archetypal 
meaning is first considered as static in imagery, then as dynamic in the myths of - 
spring (comedy), summer (romance), autumn (tragedy), and winter (satire), each of — 
these yielding several sub-forms. 

It is only the fourth essay that is explicitly described as a "theory of 
genres." The basis of classification here, as in related classifications of Plato 
and Aristotle, is the type of speaker and his relation to his audience, a relation 
which Frye describes as the "radical of presentation." The four classes distin- 
guished at this level are further characterized by a rhythm of recurrence in "epos," 
of contimity in "fiction," of decorum in drama, and of association in lyric. Once 
again, specific types within each of these classes receive some attention. 

Finally, in his "Tentative Conclusion" Frye places the major varieties of 
_contemporary criticism in relation to his archetypal criticism and locates that crit- 
icism itself in terms of the humanities and of culture generally. 

Merely to summarize Frye's varied classifications in this fashion is doubtless 
to be misleading about the substance of his work, rich and diverse as it is and 
marked so frequently with subtlety and wit. But the summary does suggest Frye's 
rather cavalier approach to terminology, the aprioristic drift of his classifying, 
the related failure to be convincingly complete or systematic in his inductions of 
generic characteristics (though his illustrations are certainly far-ranging), and 
the consequent confusion of historical and theoretical interpretations of his data. 
Mr. Frye's book, nevertheless, while it is not the general theory it purports to be, 
is a very detailed and very provocative discussion of genre. 


English Department -* Br, FIDELIAN BURKE, F. S. C. 
La Salle College 


Kenneth Yasuda. THE JAPANESE HAIKU: ITS ESSENTIAL NATURE, HISTORY, AND POSSIBIL= 
ITIES IN ENGLISH, WITH SELECTED EXAMPLES. Rutland, Vt. & ine Charles E. Tuttle, 
1957, xx, 232pp. $5.00. 


Haiku are so difficult as a species and individually as poems, and Mr. Yasu- 

da's book is so obviously a labor of love that one almost withholds criticism. Ale 

most--but the book is ‘SO confused and basically wrong-headed that exasperation will 
out. 

Although he wanders from it, Mr. Yasuda‘'s central question-is whether English 
haiku are feasible. To support his affirmative answer, he has written five chapters-- 
two theoretical, two: analytical, and one historical--followed by eighty-one transla- 
tions and twenty-two of his own "haiku" in English. All this evidence leads me to 
the opposite conclusion. 

- Confusion apart, Mr. Yasuda's main arguments may be briefly summarised. Chap- 
ter I restricts the aesthetic experience to an intuition defined in II as a fusion 
of human subject and natural object yielding poetic truth. This thesis--which in- 
cidentally rules out poets between Homer and Eliot, Hitomaro and even the very haiku 
poets he discusses--is presented in a welter of quotation from Western and Japanese 


] 
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critics, the former often misread or distorted. Chapters III and IV use analysis 

to show how the “haiku moment" of intuition is made poetry. This analysis is, won- 
drously, not of originals but of translations, with no historical or other distinc- 
tions made between Basho, Buson, or Kenneth Yasuda. Chapter V consists of a grand 
haiku teleology from primitive song to Basho, based on real study and yet misleading. 
The theory is confused, the analysis strained, and the history distorted. 

In addition we find an espousal of haiku's “one breath-long" "ah-ness"; the 
notion that a poem at best lasts for one breath; that statistics show this to be 17 
Syllables; that the syllabic 5-7-5 pattern is psychologically all but inevitable; and 
more. 

My a priori objection to Mr. Yasuda's "haiku" bids me be silent in fairness. 
And such a rhymed translation as: "The nightingales sing/ In the echo of the bell/ 
Tolled at evening" speaks for itself. But his and my favorite is another matter. 


Bashd Yasuda 
Karededa ni (5 syllables) On a withered bough (5) 
Karasu no tomarikeri (9) A crow alone is perching; (7) 
Aki no kure. (5) Autumn evening now. (5) 


There is no "alone" or "now" in Basho; they come from the translator's addiction to 
rhyme and rigid fives and sevens--even if Basho uses nine syllables in the second 
verse. Such faults might be forgiven if only he had analyzed the Japanese, not his 
own translations. 

I have been very hard on Mr. Yasuda and "ah-ness," because his book is a mani= 
festo that distorts Western and Japanese literary history and poetry itself. His 
descriptive study of renga is less programmatic and more reliable. But those who 
wish to read in English about haiku will do well to turn to Donald Keene, to R. H. 
Blyth, or to the sturdy and unpretentious Miyamori. Mr. Yasuda's book wastes both 


his great industry and his talent. 


Department of English EARL 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Edmund Wilson. THE SCROLLS FROM THE DEAD SEA. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1955, 12l1pp. $3.25. 


Millar Burrows. THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS. New York: Viking, 1955, 35pp. $6.00. 


The subject of the Dead Sea Scrolls has captured the imagination of scholar 
and layman alike, a fact witnessed to by the flood of monographs and articles which 
has poured forth during the last few years. The importance of these texts for bib- 
lical studies can hardly be overestimated. Here we have copies of the Hebrew text 
of the Old Testament older by a thousand years than any manuscripts heretofore avail- 
able. In addition, the finds yield a rich new treasury of information with regard to 
sectarian Judaism during the two or three centuries preceding the destruction of the 
Temple in A. D. 70. 

The two books under review, which both appeared in the same year, have a speci- 
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al significance. That of Edmund Wilson, the distinguished literary critic, has had 
_ a great influence on the reading public. It is an expanded version of an article 
published in the COE of May 14, 1955. Although not himself a Hebrew scholar, 
Mr. Wilson has rea and spoken with some of the scholars concerned with the 
discovery and publication of the manuscripts. His book is a stimulating introduc- 
tion to the subject. 

.. It is marred, however, by £00 great a. dependence on the work of the French 
scholar Professor Dupont-Sommer. The latter, although an outstanding authority in 
the field of Hebrew and Aramaic studies, has been far too hasty in his conclusions 
with regard to the career of the central figure of the sect which was responsible 
for the manuscripts, who was known as the Teacher of Righteousness. So carried away) 
was he by his enthusiasm, that the French savant indulged in subjective restorations 
of lost and damaged passages in the texts in order to make this figure such that Je- 
sus “appears in many respects as an astonishing reincarnation of the Teacher of 
Righteousness." In fairness to Dupont=Sommer, however, it should be noted that he 
has since retrenched from his more daring positions. 

The second volume under consideration, that of Professor Millar Burrows of 
Yale University, is by all odds the fullest and most reliable of all accounts of the 
Dead Sea finds. It traces the fascinating story of the initial discoveries, dise 
cusses the question of their date soberly and authoritatively, outlines the archaeo-= 
logical investigations both in the caves and at the site of the sect's headquarters, 
and devotes a large section to a description of the sectarian community, perhaps 
the Essenes, which produced the manuscripts. Not the least important part of the 
book is the last section containing translations of the more important texts. The 
volume concludes with a full and valuable bibliography. Although Burrows! work re- 
quires to be brought up to date so as to include the numerous finds since 1955 (a 
supplementary volume by the same author has just been completed), it will long re+ 
main the most exhaustive and authoritative introduction to — ong. 


‘University College RONALD Je WILLIAMS 
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